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Richard K. Armey toiled in provincial discontent, 
far from the action, the last time there were rum- 
blings of a Republican revolution. He was stationed 
on the third floor of Wooten Hall at what was then 
North Texas State University in Denton during the 
early days of the Reagan era, a self-described “bush 
league professor at a bush league school,” advancing 
his favorite anti-government theories while squab- 
bling incessantly with faculty colleagues who consid- 
ered him a power-grabbing lightweight and wanted 
to dump him as chairman of their economics depart- 
ment. 

Now Armey is a Texas congressman standing at 
the center of the national debate, the second most 
powerful politician in the House, overshadowed by 
House Speaker Newt Gingrich (R-Ga.) yet develop- 
ing a distinct identity of his own. 

The reputation of the 54-year-old House majority 
leader veers in many directions. He is the nonparti- 
san innovator who devised a way to close obsolete 
military bases and joined forces with Rep. Charles E. 
Schumer (D-N.Y.) to attack federal farm subsidies. 
He is the acerbic ideologue who dismissed President 
Clinton as “your president” during a debate with 
Democrats and faced down First Lady Hillary Rod- 
ham Clinton with the rejoinder. The reports on your 
charm are overstated, and the reports on your wit 
are understated.” He is the precise academic who 
grasps all the details of the GOP economic plan. And 
he is the sloppy speaker who tripped over his 
tongue — or, some believe, his subconscious— when 
he uttered the unfelicitous phrase “Barney Fag” in 
referring to Rep. Barney Frank (D-Mass.). 

There is little subtlety to Dick Armey. An over- 
sized man with a fierce glare that belies his usually 
good-natured sense of humor, he speaks in a rever- 
berating bass voice that one acquaintance said sound- 
ed like he was mixing cement deep inside his throat. 
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ARMEY, From A1 

His favorite restaurant is Den- 
ny’s. His first political mentor was 
Eddie Chiles, the irascible Texas oil- 
man whose slogan was ‘Tm Eddie 
Chiles and I’m Stitt Mad!” When his 
faculty enemies at . North Texas fi- 
nally got the best of him, Armey re- 
signed by walking into the dean’s of- 
fice and blasting out a rendition of 
Take This Job and Shove It!” on his 
tape recorder. Not long after he ar- 
rived in Washington in 1985, he de- 
cided that his apartment in Crystal 
City was not worth the expense, so 
he slept on a cot in the House gym 
until the Democratic leadership un- 
ceremoniously evicted him 
Armey sees no mystery in his first 
profession, the dark science of eco- 
nomics. He says he is a true believer 
in the free market. Adam Smith and 
Milton Friedman are his heroes. His 
proudest moment as a scholar came 
when Friedman wrote an article in 
Newsweek asking readers to come 
up with the best phrase describing 
the harm caused by well-intentioned 
federal programs. From Denton 
came Professor Armey’s note nomi- 
nating “The Invisible Foot of Gov- 
ernment.” 

Later, when Friedman’s Universi- 
ty of Chicago envelope arrived de- 
claring Armey the winner of the con- 
test, he was so excited that “it was 
like, someone please open this letter 
for me.” His desire to remove the in- 
visible foot of government wherever 
possible has made him Congress’s 
leading proponent of a flat tax, a crit- 
ic of federal farm subsidies and a 
staunch opponent of President Clin- 
ton’s proposal to raise the minimum 
wage. 

His Republican colleagues say 
they appreciate Armey’s directness 
and cite his straightforward manner 
as one reason he rose from obscurity 
to the heights of party leadership in 
one decade. “Dick does not connive, 
does not conspire, does not manipu- 
late,” said Rep. Lamar S. Smith, one 
of his Republican comrades from 
Texas. 

At a leadership meeting at the 
White House in February, 1993, af- 
ter President Clinton had delivered 
his first budget, Armey shocked ev- 
eryone there by launching into a 
harsh, unsolicited lecture during 
which he told Clinton that he had 
based his budget on inaccurate data 
and the wrong economic model. This 
nromoted a reproach from Sen. Rob- 



ert C. Byrd (D-W.Va.), who quoted 
“at least three Greek philosophers” 
in a rebuttal that Armey described 
as “the finest scolding I’ve ever had 
in my life.” 

For all his plain speaking, there 
are touches of calculation and hyper- 
bole in the Armey persona. He is 
known on Capitol Hill as a country 
boy who loves nothing more than to 
go catfishing along the Potomac. Yet 
his son Scott said that while Armey 
does fish these days, “the whole time 
we were growing up, he didn’t fish.” 
For years, profiles of Armey fea- 
tured the story that he decided to 
run for Congress one night as he 
was watching the House on C- 
SPAN, proclaiming to his wife that, 
shucks, he could do better than 
those guys. 

In a recent interview, he said that 
story was “a joke” and that his wife 
was “always scared people will be- 
lieve it.” In fact, although the 1984 
congressional race was his first, he 
had long been moving toward a polit- 
ical career as he grew frustrated in 
academia. 

Then there is the story of Charlie 
the janitor, a mini -drama that Armey 
invariably includes in speeches as his 
anecdotal attack on bleeding-heart 
government programs, specifically 
attempts to increase the minimum 
wage. As Armey recalls the story, 
Charlie was a slightly retarded man 
who swept floors on the night shift 
at Wooten Hall. Charlie ‘loved his 
job,” according to Armey, and was in 
turn loved by the professors who 
worked in his building. Then, one 
day in 1977, shortly after the federal 
government raised the minimum 
wage, Charlie disappeared. A few 
'months later, Armey encountered 
him at a grocery story, with his wife 
and infant child, buying provisions , 
with food stamps. The invisible foot 
of government had cost Charlie his 
job, Armey said, “and my heart’s 
been broken about it ever since.” 

Four professors who worked at 
Wooten Hall during that era, Jerry 
Yeric, Bill Dugger, Hugh Garrett 
and Jim Danielson, said they could 
not recall a janitor named Charlie. 
Alfred Hurley, chancellor of what is 
now the University of North Texas, 
said of Armey’s story: Tm not sure 
what he meant by that. Janitors at 
the school are state employees . . . 
the minimum wage is not applicable 
in their case.” 

When told that some former col- 
leagues were uncertain about his 
version of the Charlie anecdote, Ar- 
mey said, “People at the university 
didn’t get it. It’s not unusual for pro- 


fessors not to get it.” A man m 
charge of the physical plant — “his 
name was Dale something”— told 
Armey that Charlie was let go be- 
cause they could no longer afford 
him, he said. 

Some Armey critics maintain that 
his world view makes it more likely 
fhat he was speaking his subcon- 
scious feelings when he uttered 
“Barney Fag” during an interview in 
which he was mentioning Barney 
Frank, who is gay. Gay rights activ- 
ists note that Armey has yoted 
against virtually every measure that 
they consider important. 

Armey has argued, vociferously, 
that his utterance was a meaningless 
blunder, a merging of the words 
Frank and harangue. GOP colleagues 
insist that Armey has never used ra- 
cial or sexual epithets in private. 

Growing Up in Cando 

In each of his many parts, Dick Ar- 
mey seems to inspire the same ques- 
tion: Where is this guy coming from? 
The first and most revealing answer is 
geographic and cultural, and it turns 
out to have nothing to do with the 
26th Congressional District that he 
has represented for a decade on the 


rich suburban rim of what is known as 
the Dallas-Fort Worth Metroplex. 

Where he is coming from is a place 
called Cando, pronounced in the affir- 
mative, as in can do, a lonely little 
town of 1,500 residents surrounded 
by vast fields of Durham wheat on the 
northern plain of North Dakota. 

They called him Dickie in Cando. 
He was bom there on July 7, 1940, 
one of nine children of Glenn and 
Mary Armey. No one on either side 
of the family had ever gone to col- 
lege. His dad was a high school drop- 
out who rose from FDR’s Ci vilian 
Conservation Corps to a job remov- 
ing snow with a scoop shovel, then 
became manager of the Cando Mill 
and Elevator and eventually took 
ownership of the grain elevator. 
Dickie’s mother, who stood 5 foot 8 
and weighed more than 250 pounds 
with “the heart of an elephant,” went 
from picking potatoes to working a 
grocery store cash register to keep- 
ing the books at the grain elevator. 
Her family was German; her maiden 
name was Gutslag, which translates 
as “good hit” or “good punch.” 

The duality of Congressman Ar- 
mey — a somber-looking man who 
loves to joke and jive, a longtime 



critic of government who has drawn 
a paycheck from the taxpayers for 
most of his career — becomes clear 
when considering his parents. His fa- 
ther, Armey said, was a serious man 
who “always worried about, oh, what 
would people say,” and who had a 
sense of community responsibility 
that led him to serve as Cando’s 
mayor. Armey’s mother was the op- 
posite. “There was nobody that was 
a big enough shot to impress her,” 
he said. “She had no use at all for the 

government. He said her favorite 
expression of disaffection was, “Oh, 
they think the government owes 
them a living!” 

His early life in Cando also goes a 
long way toward explaining Armey’s 
economic philosophy. After his fa- 
ther took control of the grain eleva- 
tor, the family held a daily ritual of 
the free market. At noon each week- 
day, they would all come home for 
lunch, Armey recalled. “But at one 
o’clock the whole house had to be 
quiet because the market reports 
were coming on. My mother and fa- 
ther would listen to the market re- 
ports. Minneapolis grain. They 
would make decisions^ buy or sell, 
constantly. This was my most pro- 
found understanding that the market 
really works.” 

But while the Cando grain opera- 
tion showed Anney the efficiency of 
the free market, there was also, 
eventually, a tragic side to it. One 
day in 1973, Glenn Armey stood in- 
side his elevator, pointed a shotgun 
at his head and killed himself. Ac- 
cording to one of his daughters, 
Glenda Thomas, the father was dis- 
traught about business. Dick Armey 
came home for the funeral and never 
talked about it again. 

Turmoil in Academia 

The academic life was never 
peaceful for Armey. When he went 
off to Jamestown College, his family 
scoffed, saying no one in the family 
would make it in higher education. 
In graduate school at Oklahoma, he 
said, he was scorned by Keynesians 
who “thought I was irrelevant.” 
There was one shining moment, the 
summer of 1969, when he took a 
break from teaching at Austin Col- 
lege in Sherman, Tex., to study at 
the University of Chicago amid the 
conservative luminaries there — “my 
first real exposure to the discipline 
of economics,” he would call it. Col- 
leagues said he came back a differ- 
ent man, more political and sure of 


his convictions. 

At his next stop, North Texas 
State, Armey wrote a controversial 
paper arguing that housewives were 
overpaid (“A Realistic View of the 
Relative Income Shares of Male and 
Female Homemakers.”) A few years 
into his tenure, he got caught up in a 
bitter departmental struggle when 
the economics chairman retired and 
Armey sought his post. He won the 
election with the support of several 
liberal professors who claimed that 
Armey had made an agreement with 
them that the chairmanship would 

rotate every few years. Once he 
took over, they said, he ran the de- 
partment autocratically and reneged 
on his promise to share power. “He 
showed no interest in rotating the 
chair,” said Bill Dugger, now a pro- 
fessor at the University of Tulsa. 
“That offended me deeply. He’s in 
favor of term limits for others, but 
not for himself.” 

That is not to say that everyone in 
the department who disagreed politi- 
cally with Armey disliked him or 
found him despotic. Some of his best 
friends were liberals, and one young 
graduate student, Miles Groves, 
who considered himself “a leftist or 
Marxist,” said Armey gave him “free 
rein” and backed up Groves when he 
made controversial statements in 
the classroom. 

Armey, in a recent interview, said 
the only reason he took the chairman- 
ship was that the arts and sciences 
dean asked him to, and that he served 
at the pleasure of the dean, who want- 
ed him to stay on for several years 
even though a majority of his depart- 
mental colleagues were d emand ing his 
resignation. It was only when the dean 
left in 1983, and a new dean came in 
who was less taken with Armey, that 
he finally resigned. By then, he was 
easing into a new life in politics being 
prepared for him by his behind-the- 
scenes benefactor, Eddie Chiles, who 
was a member of the university’s 
board of regents. 

Chiles, then-owner of the Texas 
Rangers baseball club and a major Re- 
publican financier, discovered Armey 
one day after he had inquired of a uni- 
versity vice president whether the in- 
stitution had “anything like a free mar- 
ket economist.” Chiles invited Armey 
to lunch at the Ranchman’s, a steak- 
house in the nearby town of Ponder, 
and they struck up a fast friendship. In 
1983, when Armey was beginning his 
race for Congress against a popular 


Democratic incumbent, Chiles set up 
his campaign. 
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recognition and a 5 percent margin of 
error. No one thought he could win. 
He was nothing if not an irreverent 
conservative, his mother’s son. He 
railed the Social Security system “a 
bad retirement program” and a “rot- 
ten trick” on the taxpayers. He called 
universities “bureaucratic mills.” He 
said the' minimum wage should be 


abolished. He knocked on doors four 
hours a day for six months and ended 
up in Washington. 


Gaining Clout on the Hill 

During his early years on Capitol 
Hill, Armey seemed almost Texas 
quaint He refused to bring a tuxedo 
up from Denton, and kept his famil y 
-back there, too, commuting from Dal- 
las-Fort Worth to National Airport 
Tuesday mornings and returning 
Thursday nights. He wore cowboy 
boots under his suits. He was beloved 
by his staff, which found him innova- 
tive and willing to delegate assign- 
ments. Five members of the ori ginal 
Armey’s army still work for him 

Year by year, he gained more clout, 
devising the military base-closing com- 
mission, pushing for tax cuts, explain- 
ing his economic theories in plain lan- 
guage that his Republican colleagues 
could understand. But he wanted,' 
more than anything else, to be a key 
player, and it was a bitter experience 
with his own party that inspired him to 
make his leadership bid. When Presi- 
dent Bush was cutting a tax deal with 
the Democrats in 1990, Armey consid- 
ered it a grave mistake and kept ask- 
ing if he could speak to the president. 
Richard G. Darman, Bush’s top tax 
strategist, “kept blocking me,” Armey 
said. 

“Darman kept saying, ‘Well, Armey, 
can’t deliver any votes.’ So I never got 
in to make my case.” To get to the ta-‘ 
ble, Armey concluded, he had to move; 
into the leadership. He challenged- 
Rep. Jerry Lewis (Calif.) for chairman- 
ship of the House Republican Confer- 
ence — and again upset an incumbent, 
just as he had in 1984. “He’s never: 
afraid to think big,” said Ed Gillespie,. 
Armey’s press secretary. 

Armey likes to say that growing up 
in a town called Cando and constantly 
being told that he can’t do things 
makes him determined to prove every- 
one wrong. Last October, before the 
transformational election, he was rid-' 



ing in a limousine with Rep. Richard A. 
Gephardt (D-Mo.), then House majori- 
ty leader, and Gephardt said to him, 
‘Dick, I notice you haven't thrown 
your hat in for the minority whip race. 
Why not?’ ” ’ 

“Well, Dick,” said Armey to Gep-‘ 
hardt. “I kinda had my eyes set on the 
majority leader spot.” 




